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We give this week an extract from the Book of the 

Months, before mentioned. 
JUNE. 

The first day of June was very fine, clear, and 
warm; and early in the morning the Milton 
family arose, with the intention of celebrating 
the rural festival for which the weather of May- 
day had been too cold and cheerless. Dr. So- 
lander had invited his young friends to a feast, 
which he had prepared in a pleasant, shady 
grove, within a short distance of his house. 
This geritleman had suffered severe affliction in 
the death, a few years after their marriage, of a 
most lovely and amiable wife. He had no chil- 
dren of his own; but his heart, made more ten- 
der by sorrow, poured itself out in benevolence 
and kindness to the whole human race, but more 
especially to children. He loved them of every 
age; and children, who are not slow to find out 
who loves them, always took the greatest pleas- 
urein his society. He had for many years been 
the-near neighbor and intimate friend of Mr. 
and Mrs. Milton, and their children had grown 
upunder his eye, so that he took the most ten- 
der interest in their welfare. He was never 
tired of talking with them, and he was always 
ready to show them whatever was pleasant and 
entertaining in his large house, his fine library 
where he had a great variety of pictures, and, 
what he took most delight in, his garden, green- 
house, and grounds, which latter were laid out 
with the greatest taste. ‘The Milton children, 
with several other young people in the neighbor- 
hood, assembled this morning at his house. 
Here they found a delicious breakfast, arranged 
with the greatest care by the housekeeper of the 
doctor, good Mrs. Anderson. After having par- 
taken of this meal, they proceeded out to walk. 
They entered the grove, where they found wild 
flowers in considerable abundance. Violets, 
columbines, the Solomon’s seal, and the wild 
geranium, were very abundant. As they pass- 
ed through the walks, they gathered flowers from 
the shrubs which lined the paths. They at last 
reached an open place in a grove, which had 
been fitted up for the play-ground on this occa- 
sion. They chgse a queen, and the lot fell on 
Sophia Milton. 'The young people wove for her 
agarland of flowers, which was placed on*her 
head, and she was conducted with considerable 
state, by her maids of honor, to her throne, 
which was a shaded seat, ornamented with flow- 
ers, ai placed on alittle elevation. But they 
soon were weary of these formal sports, which 
suited not exactly with the simple taste of chil- 
dren; and the queen was not sorry to descend 
from her throne, after a few compliments were 
passed, and join in a good romp with her maids 
of honor and her subjects. There were provis- 
ions made for all sorts of sports—comfortable 
Swings, alleys for bowling; balls, hoops, and 
everything that children could desire. The doc- 
tor joined his young friends in their plays, and, 


after passing several hours in this manner,they re- 
turned home, much pleased with their June party. 

As they returned home, they came in sight of 
a broad brook, and half-way over they discover- 
ed an old gentleman who lived in the neighbor- 
hood, and whom evary body called uncle Isaac. 
He had become so engaged in his favorite sport 
of fishing, that he had waded out from the shore, 
and stood half-leg deep in the water, “with his 
basket on his arm, awaiting with breathless anx- 
iety, the success of a nibble which he fancied he 
felt at the end of his line. George was so pleas- 
ed with the surrounding scenery, and the figure 
of good old uncle Isaac, that he made a sketch 
of it, which is placed above. 

This was a fine month for the garden. The 
roses began to show promise of flowers, and the 
cinnamon rose and early white bloomed before 
the close of the month. The splendid peonies 
made a very glorious show in the borders. The 
sweet William of various kinds, spiderwort, fox- 
glove, monk’s hood, and many others, gave their 
garden a very gay appearance, and furnished 
the young ladies with flowers to place fresh every 
morning in the vases, to decorate the parlor. 
They were all employed, frequently, in weeding, 
as the chick-weed, and other unwelcome visitors 
of the. garden, grew with great rapidity. The 
annuals they had planted had come up in thick 
bunches. These it was necessary to thin out, 
and transplant such as were to be removed to 
other parts of the garden. The birds visited 
often their garden, and they found much amuse- 
ment in watching their motions. The robins 
and swallows were very numerous. Mr. Milton 
was not willing any birds should be shot within 
his grounds, thinking that the insects they de- 
voured would have injured him more -than the 
loss of the cherries and peas with which they 
sometimes took the liberty to regale themselves, 
and moisten their throats after the exertions they 
had made to send forth their notes of melody. 

This month also furnished some of the most 
delicious garden fruits. Towards the close of it, 
the Miltons had strawberries in abundance, cur- 
rants, raspberries and gooseberries; and the 
cherries had advanced so far as to furnish mate- 
rials for a cherry pudding, though they had not 
yet become ripe enough to eat. But while there 
were strawberries in plenty, they were willing 
to wait for the cherries. 

One warm evening, the children were much 
pleased with the appearance of the fire-flies, or 
lightning bugs, as they are sometimes called. 
These little sparklers were seen in great num- 
bers, twinkling about in a meadow opposite. 
The children succeeded in catching one, which 
they placed under a glass, that they might exam- 
ine it at leisure. They found it to be an insect 
about the size of a honey-bee. The light part 
was discernible, but was not nearly as brilliant 
when it was quiet as when it was in motion. 
George asked if the light produced by this insect 
was the same as that given out by the glow- 
worm, of which we read so much in English 
books. His father told him he presumed it was, 
though more feeble; but Mr. Milton had never 
seen a glow-worm. Mrs. Milton asked them if 
they had ever read the lines of Cowper, address- 
ed to the glow-worm; and finding they had not, 
Eleanor got the volume and read them aloud. 


THE GLOW-WORM. 
Beneath the hedge, or near the stream, 
A worm is known to stray, 
That shows at night a lucid beam, 
Which disappears by day. 














“ Disputes have been, and still prevail, 
From whence his rays proceed ; 
Some give that honor to his tail, 
And others to his head. 


“ But this is sure—the hand of might, 
That kindles up the skies, 

Gives him a modicum of light 
Proportioned to his size. 


“Perhaps indulgent Nature meant, 
By such a lamp bestowed, 

To bid the traveller, as he went, 
Be careful where he trod ;— 


“ Nor crush a worm, whose useful light 
Might serve, however small, 

To show a stumbling-stone by night, 
And save him from a fall. 

“ Whate’er she meant, this truth divine 
Is legible and plain— 

*Tis Power almighty bids him shine, 
Nor bids him shine in vain. 

“Ye proud and wealthy, let this theme 
Teach humbler thoughts to you ; 

Since such a reptile has a gem, 
And boasts its splendor too.” 


Frank thought it was time now to uncover the 
fire-fly, which had thus been the means of giv- 
ing them halfan hour’s entertainment. He lift~ 
ed the glass, and off flew the little fellow to join. 
his brilliant companions in the meadow. 














NARRATIVE. 








THE CLOUD. 


** Indeed it is a very fine morning,” said Char- 
lotte Reynolds, eagerly drawing aside the win- 
dow-curtain, ‘so pray, sister Ann, make haste 
and dress yourself, for we have no time to lose.”’ 
** Do you really think it will be fine all day?” 
said her sister, looking anxiously toward the 
window, ‘‘the weather is so unsettled now, and 
papa said last night that the wind was in a rainy 
quarter.” 

‘* Let us hope for the best,” replied Charlotte; 
‘IT am sure it is very promising now. See how 
blue the sky is all around, and not a cloud to be 
seen, so make haste. I long to set off, lest our 
cousins should be waiting for us. 

Charlotte and Ann had appointed to meet a 
party of little girls, their cousins, at the Hail- 
stone turnpike, that they might go and gather 
bilberries on the neighboring hills. They had 
looked forward to this treat all the holidays; no 
wonder, then, that the first inquiry on waking 
should be about the weather. It was, indeed, a 
lovely morning; the sun was blazing in the east, 
the cock had been crowing a full hour at Marga- 
ret Pinner’s cottage, the swallows were skim- 
ming over the pond, and the two light-hearted 
girls looked forward to a happy day; but nei- 
ther the blazing sun, the crowing cock, the 
swift-winged swallows, nor the hope of a happy 
day, made Charlotte and Ann neglectful of their 
morning prayers to Him who had mercifully 
guarded their sleeping hours, and their prayers 
that they might be kept that day from evil. 

Little time was allowed for breakfast, for they 
were too hopeful, too happy, and too impatient 
to linger longer than was necessary, and soon 
they were running down the green hill from the 
house, hand in hand, laughing at each other be- 
cause they could not stop themselves just when 
they came to the bottom. At the turnpike a 
group of little girls were looking out for them, 
each holding a little basket in her hand. 

‘Come, Charlotte! come, Ann!” .was repeat- 
ed by many voices. ‘ You are ten minutes after 
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your time, and we want to have a long day upon 
the hills.” 

Where is the boy or girl who can recollect 
spending a whole day in pleasure, without some- 
thing unpleasant occurring? Sometimes when 
the sun shines over head it is very dirty under 
foot; sometimes when the ground is as dry and 
clean as we could wish it to be, the air is thick 
and misty; and at other seasons, when the air is 
clear and the ground dry, down comes an unex- 
pected shower. 

The little party set off in high spirits, some of 
them stopped now and then to pluck flowers in 
the hedges, and the youngest, little Jane Rey- 
holds, was too merry to walk in the straight 
road, so she kept running up and down the banks 
on each side of the way. They were about a 
mile on their road when the sky began to lower 
a little, and a dark cloud passed over the sun. 
The little girls looked up fearfully. ‘‘ Oh,” 
said Ann, “it is going torain.” ‘It does rain,” 
exclaimed Mary, stretching out her hand; “for 
I felt two drops.” ‘Perhaps it will soon be 
over,” cried Charlotte; ‘let us run into old 
William’s cottage.” So they ran on, opened the 
little gate, and tapped at the cottage door. 

William Gilbert was a very aged man, and 
quite blind, so that he could not see the little 
girls, though he knew them very well by their 
voices, for they were in the habit of going to see 
him, and he welcomed them in. 

«¢ William,” said Charlotte, ‘‘ we were all go- 
ing to the bilberry hills, but there is such a dark 
cloud in the sky, that I fear it will be wet, and 
that will spoil all our pleasure.” 

‘I hope not,” said old William; ‘we are 
often afraid of evils which never come upon us; 
however, sit you down in my cottage, and you 
will see how it turns out.” 

*‘ IT don't know what to make of it now,” said 
Jane; ‘for though the cloud is dark, the sky be- 
yond it is blue and bright.” 

‘If the sky be blue and bright beyond it, my 
little maids,” said the old man, “never fear but 
all will yet be well. Many and many a dark 
cloud has hung over me in my lifetime, but all 
was sure to turn out well when there was bright- 
ness in the distance; do not look at the cloud, 
but fix your eye upon the bright sky beyond it.” 

There was somethtng in the tone of old Wil- 
liam’s voice that animated the countenances of 
the little group round him, for they began to 
think that if the old man had observed this so 
often, it would most likely be the case now; and 
little Jane asked the old man if he had ever been 
disappointed of a day’s pleasure on the bilberry 
hills. 

“TI can’t say that ever was, my little miss,” 
replied old William; ‘but in the days of my 
youth I had many disappointments. You know 
but little of the dark clouds of life, and I could 
wish that you might always be a stranger to 
them, if they were not of service to us. But 
the gloom and darkness often make us more 
earnest in our desire for the glory and bright- 
ness of the world to come.” 

‘Tell us about some of your clouds, William,” 
said Charlotte; “for I always feel disappointed 
when mine come over me, and I never. think 
about looking beyond them.” 

‘It is no easy thing to do so,” replied the old 
man, “nor have I been able to look beyond 
mine till within the last few years. You must 
know that when the first cloud came upon me I 
felt as cast down as you do now; ay! and agreat 
deal more so. We lived in a pretty cottage, and 
I had constant work, and was doing very well. 
At this time I thought but little of another world, 
and was only anxious about the good things of 
this life. 

‘‘My wife was very industrious and careful, 
_and, as I said before, we were doing very well. 
Yet, instead of lifting up my heart in thankful- 
ness to the bountiful hand which supplied my 
wants, I seldom or ever offered up a prayer, and 
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I spent the Sabbath strolling about with my com- 
panions. It happened one night that our cot- 
tage took fire, and before it could be put out all 
our worldly goods were destroyed; we were left 
without a shilling to provide for the morrow. 
The fire had not been brought about by our own 
neglect, and, therefore, I ought not to have been 
cast down, but instead of rousing myself, and 
making the best of it, I thought only of my loss, 
and the hopelessness of recovering it. It was a 
dark cloud, and I was not able to look beyond 
it; but in the course of time I got work again, 
and became a little comfortable, and then I often 
thought about the uncertainty of sunshiny wea- 
ther in this world. 

‘For a little while the sky was clear with me, 
and then another dark cloud gathered over my 
head. I lost my poor wife. While she was very 
ill, and ‘did not know me, I sat by her bedside, 
overcome with grief. To be left by myself in 
the world, to follow her who was the best of 
wives to the grave, and to sit all alone by my lit- 
tle fire, was what I looked forward to. The 
cloud was ready to burst over my head, and I 
could not look beyond it. I thought of her suf- 
ferings without remembering that, when sancti- 
fied by Divine grace, our light affliction, which 
is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. I dwelt 
on the gloom of the grave without thinking of 
the world of bliss and brightness beyond it.” 

The old man spake with much feeling, and as 
the girls looked earnestly at him, he wiped away 
a tear with his coat-sleeve; after which he went 
on more cheerfully. ‘And now, my little 
friends,”’ he continued, ‘“‘ what have I to fear? I, 
who am eighty-nine. It is true my sight is gone, 
and this is a dark cloud that will not pass .away 
while I am here; but I know when it will pass 
away, and even now I can look steadily upon 
the brightness beyond it. That merciful Re- 
deemer who, when he was onthe earth, made 
the blind to see, and the lame to walk, he who 
offered up himself as a sacrifice for sinners, 
when he suffered the agony in the garden, and 
hung upon the cross, will lift up the light of his 
countenance on all who come unto him. Bless- 
ed be God, I know in whom I have believed. His 
word, blind as I am, is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my paths. He endured his suffer- 
ings, looking to the joy and recompense he 
should receive in bringing many souls to glory. 

‘¢ It is because I have found so much consola- 
tion in looking beyond a dark cloud myself, that 
I wish you to do the same, not only to-day, but all 
the rest of your lives. Read the eleventh chap- 
ter of Hebrews; there you will find many men- 
tioned who looked beyond the clouds and suffer- 
ings of this life to the sunshine of eternal glory.” 

It is a pleasant thing-to see an aged man on 
the brink of the grave, exulting in the heavenly 
prospect before him, but none are so happy-heart- 
ed on earth as those who have a well-grounded 
hope of heaven. 

As by the light of opening day 
The shades of night are driven, 

So bursts the darkest cloud away, 

Broken and scattered by the ray 
Of hope—the hope of heaven! 

The little girls had been so much interested in 
listening to the old man, that even little Jane had 
only once turned round to peep at the door. It 
seemed as if the old man had guessed right, for 
just as he left off speaking a bright sun-ray 
streamed in through the half-opened door, light- 
ing up the back of a chair, and making the edge 
of an old frying-pan sparkle like the sun itself. 

‘*Lpok! look at the sun!” said Jane, running 
to the door; ‘‘ yes, the cloud has passed away, 
and it is very fine again.” 

The little folks were now all in a bustle, pick- 
ing up their baskets, and shaking hands with old 
William;.they were out of sight in afew min- 
utes, and spent one of the happiest mornings 
they had ever known upon the bilberry hills. 





Light-hearted as they were, the old man’s words 
were not forgotten, and I do not think any on. 
of them will again feel disappointed at the a 

pearance of a dark cloud, without rememberjy 
to look beyond it. : 
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MORALITY. 





Written for the Youth’s enens 
MARIANN, OR THE FRENCH FLOWER GIRL, 
BY FRANCES.—No. 2. 

The same day that Mariann commenced her 
work, Miss Decouvre the lady of the establish. 
ment with her brother, the gentleman whom 
Mariann had first seen there, went to visit Mrs, 
Lejenne. 

‘* She must be our sister,” said William De. 
couvre to Frances, just before they started, 





‘* No person could look like Mariann but an ow : 


child—so peculiar was every expression of her 
lovely face. And Mariann Lejenne is the very 
image of what our sister was, at her age.” 

‘‘We shall find her altered,” said lady Frances, 

‘Yes, but she will—she must retain much of 
her own sweet look,”’ said William. 

When Mrs. Lejenne was quite young, she had 
an offer of marriage from a young officer. Her 
father opposed a union, and Mariann gecretly 
left her home for the man she loved; and they 
were married. Her family, consisting of a fa 
ther, brother, and sister, (her mother being 
dead) lamented so deeply this elopement of Ma- 


riann, that they left their country for America,’ 


Soon after her father died:—when the brother 
and sister, unwilling longer to mourn: for their 
lost sister, and wishing some business to occupy, 
and divert their minds, set up an extensive bon- 
net establishment, and continued in the same 
place, when their niece Mariann went there to 
sell them flowers. They had both at once, re- 
cognised her as their sister’s child, though they 
knew not that she was in this country, neither 
had they heard of her, or seen her, since she was 
with them in their happy home in France; now 
they had surely found her. Mariann had a- 
swered all their questions promptly, and there 
could be no mistake. When they arrived, they 
found her in a small chamber in the third story, 
with her work basket in her lpa, weaving with 
her wasted fingers, flowers for Mariann’s en- 
ployers. They pretended to have come to give 
new orders. 

Mrs. Lejenne arose to produce some flowers 
which she had finished, and Miss Decouvre wip- 
ed a tear from her eye, as she turned a look of 
assurance to her brother. Miss Decouvre ex 
amined the flowers—gave her orders, and was 
seated in a social chit-chat, with her faded sis 
ter. Her countenance exhibited agitated feel- 
ings, and as she glanced with intense interest at 
the dark eye of her sister, she met a similar in- 
quiring look, and she. yearned to acknowledge 
and embrace her:—but how could she make her- 
self known. She must not allude to their early 
separation; she must not speak of the death of 
their father. It must be done slowly, and deli- 
cately. Soon the conversation turned to Ma 
riann. 

‘She very strongly reminds me,” said Miss 
Decouvre, “ of a young lady with whom I was 
very intimate, in my younger Kars, and whom I 
loved, as dearly as my own life.” 

Mrs. Lejenne had no sooner seen her brother 
and sister, than she knew them; but she had not 
dared to make herself known, for fear they 
might still be angry with her, for leaving them, 
as she did, in early life, and the discovery might 
lead them to treat her child unkindly, who had 
no other friends. But this last language of Miss 
Decouvre, gave her courage and she asked, 

‘¢ Why do you not love her still. Is she not 
living?” 

“Oh, I do,” replied Miss Decouvre. “My 
heart clings to her, even now, though it is many 
years since we met.” 
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«Was she not your sister?” asked Mrs. Le- 
jenne, with a softness and sweetness in her tone, 
extremely touching. Tears gathered in the 
eyes of lady Frances, as she rose, with her broth- 
er, to fold to their hearts the forgiven sister. 
How sweet was that mutual recognition:—and 
how soothing was the language of continued and 
strengthened affection. Mrs. Lejenne, smiling 
through her tears said, “It is enough. If my 
prother lives, I shall want no more.” And her 
soul went up in gratitude to Him, whose eye is 
ever upon the widow and the fatherless. They 
took her to their home, where, surrounded by 
friends and plenty, the remainder of her days 
were easy, and happy. 

But what became of Mariann? Did she cease 
to labor, because she was in the home of wealthy 
relatives? Did pride grow up in her heart, and 
show itself in haughty airs, scorn of the poor and 
unfortunate, extravagance in dress, or any oth- 
erform? No. She did not forget what she had 
been. She was still as industrious, persevering, 
humble, and amiable as ever. She would not 
be supported by her friends. ‘They will take 
care of my mother, and for her my heart is at 
rest. IJ shall not need their assistance, if I am 
well,” and she did not. She applied herself 
closely to her trade, and, when acquired, work- 
ed at it, until she had laid up of her earnings, 
sufficient to prepare herself for acommon school 
teacher. 

“Now,” said she, when she had received a 
certificate of approbation as a teacher, ‘ Noth- 
ing to hinder me, from becoming an eminent 
scholar. I will teach every summer, and study 
every winter, until I can walk forth, in the wide 
field of benevolence, a competent and faithful 
laborer.” And thus did Mariann. She heard a 
voice from the temple of science, saying to fe- 
males who for ages had been excluded from its 
pavilion, “‘ Come in,” and she went forward. She 
did not wait until the dews of morning had evap- 
orated in a meridian sun, and the freshness and 
vigor of life had departed. She did not “loiter 
atthe threshhold ” of this magnificent temple. Oh 
no. She pressed onward to its richest treasures. 
And when she had obtained the knowledge she 
sought, she so used it, that all under her influ- 
ence, might be@incited, by her example, to a 
similar course of intellectual and moral action. 

North Brookfield, Mass. 
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THE GIANT KILLER. 

Once, while Maurice was at Moreton Lodge, 
John Manners came to spend the day with him. 
John, though a very little boy, was fond of his 
Bible; and, after dinner, while sitting with Mau- 
rice and Uncle Oliver, he read over the account 
of David slaying Goliath. When he came to the 
following verses, he read them twice over:— 
“And the Philistine said to David, Come to me, 
and I will give thy flesh unto the fowls of the 
ar,and to the beasts of the field. Then said 
David to the Philistine, Thou comest to me with 
asword, and with a spear, and with a shield; 
but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of 
hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou 
hast defied. This day will the Lord deliver 
thee into mine hand; and I will smite thee, and 
take thine head from thee; and I will give the 
carcasses of the host of the Philistines this day 
unto the fowls of the air, and to the wild beasts 
ofthe earth; that all the earth may know that 
there is a God in Israel.” 1 Sam. xvii. 44—46. 

After sitting for some time, when he had done 
reading, with his cheek resting on his hand, and 

8 elbow on the table, he gave a deep sigh and 
said, “I wish that I could kill a giant!” 

“Kill a giant!” said Uncle Oliver, laughing 
at the oddity of the desire; “‘ why, if you were 
to do that, John, people would call you ‘ Jack 
the Giant-killer.’ ” 


“I should not care what they called me, sir, 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





so that I could kill a great, cruel, wicked giant,” 
replied John. 

“Well,” said Uncle Oliver, ‘if your mind is 
quite set upon the thing, I will tell you how you 
may kill a giant—a great, cruel, wicked giant— 
and welcome!” 

Little John was vastly delighted with the 
thought; but he looked somewhat doubtingly at 
Uncle Oliver, who made the following \ 
tions:— 

‘Let me see! Goliath was in height six cubits 
and a span, so that he must have been, at the 
very least, between nine and ten feet high. He 
was also armed with a helmet of brass and a 
coat of mail, and he wielded a spear that was 
like a weaver’s beam, so that, take him altogeth- 
er, he must have been a most formidable ene- 
my. Well! the giant that I want you to kill is 
quite a match for him, for he does more evil, and 
sheds more blood, than ever Goliath did.. His 
name is Anger. The wrath, the cruelty, the 
bitterness, the revenge, and bloodshed of Anger 
can hardly be told. Thousands have fallen by 
his sword, and tens of thousands by his spear. 
Were he dead, we should be kind one to anoth- 
er, tender-hearted, and forgiving. Hatred would 
hardly show his face; War would be swift in his 
flight; and Peace, with her olive branch, would 
live and dwell among us. Take up, then, your 
sling and your stone, and go forth valiantly 
against the foe! for if, with God’s help, by 
prayer, faith, and self-denial, you succeed in sub- 
duing anger in your own heart, it will be, what 
I call killing a giant.” 

Though it must be granted that the giants lit- 
tle John desired to kill, were very different from 
the one thus described, and his method of de- 
struction not at all like the one recommended, 
yet was there in the remarks of Uncle Oliver so 
much that pleased him, that he was quite deter- 
mined to be a giant killer, 

[Maurice and his Uncle. 








PARENTAL. 








THE NEW DRESS. 

As I was lately sitting in the nursery of an old 
acquaintance, she exhibited to me a dress just 
completed for her infant. After I had admired 
it, the mother turned and displayed it to her 
child, exclaiming, ‘‘Ann’s new dress! sweet 
little Ann’s dress! little Ann’s pretty new dress!” 
While the little thing clapped her hands, and 
jumped, and crowed, testifying assuredly her ad- 
miration of its gay colors,—if not the joy of her 
sex, in the prospect of having so gay a dress. 
I participated for the moment in the pleasure af- 
forded by the animation of the little one, but as 
I walked home I thought, the incident which I 
have this day witnessed, may exert an influence 
upon the character of this child through time, 
perhaps through eternity. She will soon under- 
stand the language of the lip, although now she 
only comprehends that of the feature; and from 
both she will learn, that to her mother dress is 
important. She will be arrayed in this dress to 
visit grandmama, and the pride of displaying it 
will supersede the gratification which arises from 
the indulgence of the affections of the heart. 
When her mamma has visiters, she will be told 
to be very good, as she is to wear her new dress 
to see the ladies; thus making propriety of de- 
portment simply an appendage to dress; and 
connecting for life the idea of displaying herself, 
with the gratification of seeing her friends. 
The new dress will be prepared for Sunday, and 
the child will feel, that to display it, is the pri- 
mary object for which she is taken to the house 
of God; and even upon her first entrance into 
the sanctuary, she may be taught to learn a les- 
son of pride and vanity, rather than of humility 
and reverence. She must indeed have made an 
attainment which has been found too difficult for 








many now no longer children, if she can bow 
with devotion, when within the temple, although 
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the adorning of her ‘person had been that which 
most occupied her. heart until she entered the 
sacred door. Children are apt scholars in the 
school of vanity, and she will soon become as 
vain, as heartless, as fond of display, as the most 
sanguine mother could wish, were it her only ob- 
ject to infuse pride, vanity, and the love of show, 
into the heart of her child. But although such 
may be the effect of my friend’s mode of educa- 
tion, such was not her design, and when the 
long-cherished vanity of the daughter becomes 
too glaring, and visibly oversteps the rules of 
propriety and good breeding, I do not doubt the 
mother will be both surprised and grieved. She 
will wonder that one so young, should attach so 
much importance to personal appearance, should 
think so much of dress; that a child so religious- 
ly educated, should be so trifling on Sunday, so _ 
heartless in the sanctuary, so occupied in notie- 
ing the dress of others, so eager to display her 
own. She will feel it necessary solemnly to re- 
prove her. She will say, “Your personal ap- 
pearance is of no consequence—your Creator 
looks at the heart, while all your feelings are ab- 
sorbed by your decoration; such vanity degrades 
you, both as a rational and immortal being—let 
me see no more of it.” 

My sisters, which will most influence the 
heart—the early habits, or casual precept? 
Which lesson has the child most thoroughly 
learned, and which will it longest remember? 

[New York Weekly Messenger. 























RELIGION. 
From the Hartford Observer. 
A SAILOR BOY CONVERTED. 


‘* Pray,” said a pious and a widowed mother 
residing in Philadelphia, to a friend of mine— 
‘pray, oh pray for my impenitent son;” and the 
tears rolled down her cheeks as she made the 
request. Her husband was once a man of large 
property, but had providentially been reduced, 
and Mrs. E. now kept a boarding house. The 
son, an orphan, and poor, had determined to 
seek his fortune upon the ocean, and was a sail- 
or before the mast, and exposed to the raging 
billows, and what was worse, to all the tempta- 
tions peculiar to sea-faring men. But a mother’s 
prayers followed him through all his wanderings 
from his home and his Maker. For a while he 
yielded to temptation, and laid the reins loose 
upon the neck of passion, and made rapid pro- 
gress toward the gulf of ruin and despair. 
Years rolled around, and my friend was now 
chaplain to the seamen in one of the ports of 
France, when a captain of a vessel called upon 
him one day, and introduced himself. He had 
heard his mother speak of him, and came to tell 
him what the Lord had done for him in answer 
to prayer. ‘I was,” said he, ‘a very wicked 
and reckléss youth, regardless of God and eter- 
nity, when the captain ordered me out upon the 
bowsprit, to attend to a sail. I stood there upon 
a rope until I adjusted it, and the ship was going 
at the rate of nine knots the hour. After finish- 
ing it, and as I was going down, I looked back 
and saw that the rope on which I had been stand- 
icg, had been cut, until there was but one strand 
left to sustain me as I stood over the yawning 
billows. In an instant I was overwhelmed by a 
sense of the Divine goodness, and at the same 
time I had such a view of my sins as committed 
against such a merciful God, as almost to crush 
me. As soon as I could, I hurried down into my 
hammock, where I covered my face in my blan- 
ket, and with a broken heart cried with the pub- 
lican, God be merciful to me a sinner. For 
several days my distress was very great, and I 
went about the ship praying all the time. In 
this state of mind I was one day up among the 
sails, calling upon God for mercy, when sudden- 
ly my soul was filled with such a flood of light 











and joy, that I could hardly contain myself. 
Just at this moment the bell rang for dinner, and 
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I hastened down. As I approached the table, 
the captain also was taking his place—when 
said, captain, shall we not have a blessing before 
we eat? Although not a pious man, he consent- 
ed. I asked a blessing, and you cannot tell what 
a change immediately took place on board the 
ship. I need not tell you, my dear children, 
that the chaplain was greatly rejoiced to find 
this widow’s son, after so many years rejoicing 
in the hope of salvation. He is now a captain of 
one of. our ships, and his vessel is a floating 
Bethel. He has religious services, and a Bible 
class among his men, and faithfully observes the 
Sabbath; and when in port you will find him 
leading his sailors to the house of God with pa- 
rental care. H. G. L. 





VARIETY. 
| ————=————=—=]aaa——> ——————— hes 

MORAUT COURAGE, 
Or, ashamed of going to the inquiry meeting.—A True Story. 


It was a pleasant evening in the month of June, when 
Laura B. stood at the door of her father’s house, with a 
downcast look and a throbbing heart. It was the eve- 
ning appointed by her pastor for an inquiry meeting. 
She had long been anxious to attend these meetings, 
but feeble health sometimes, and an extreme aversion to 
personal conversation on the subject of religion at oth- 
ers, had, till now, prevented. She had always possessed 
a thoughtful turn of mind, and often, when attending to 
the solemn truths of the gospel, had the visions of the 
eternal world crowded upon her thoughts, until she was 
almost persuaded to become a Christian ; and when lis- 
tening to the pressing. invitations from Calvary to the 
weary and heavy laden, she had almost resolved to bind 
her heart to the cross of her Redeemer. But year after 
year had rolled away, and with it had passed her half 
formed resolutions and her faithless prayers. She was 
alarmed, when she remembered that she had spent fifteen 
years without knowing anything of experimental reli- 
gion. She had thought for a few months past that she 
was seeking the Saviour, but had concealed her feelings 
in her own bosom, and now, for the first time, she was 
going to acknowledge herself an inquirer after the way 
of salvation. It was with this determination that she 
left her home. The stillness and the beauty of the eve- 
ning, as the last rays of the setting sun shone through 
the trees, and the tall grass gently waved at the touch of 
the playful zephyr, painfully contrasted with the agitat- 
ed state of her feelings. 

There were two ways which led to the house of her 
pastor; one through the village, the other longer but 
more retired. She hesitated for a moment. “The back 
way is longer, but it is more pleasant, and then, no one 
will think | am going to inquiry meeting,” said she to 
herself. She started. The last words, only whispered 
before, now rang in her ear. “No one will think I am 
going to inquiry meeting,” thrilled through her soul. 
“ Ashamed to have it known that I am going to inquire 
the way oftruth! Who would have believed me capable of 
such meanness? No one will think I am going to inqui- 
ry meeting. No wonder the blood mounts to my face! 
1 will go through the village, and I don’t care if the 
whole world sees me.” She did go; and the faithful 
affectionate labors of her pastor on that evening were 
not in vain, for she then resolved to follow the Saviour 
through good and through evil report. 

Years have rolled away since that most solemn and 
interesting period of her life, and in each succeeding year 
she has looked back with deeper shame upon the emotions 
which swelled her bosom on that evening; and with 
more exulting joy has she recollected that she was then 
enabled to overcome “the fear of man” which “ bring- 
eth.g snare.” oO. Ss. 


—~— 
A Strange Story. 

Jonas began his story as follows :— 

“ Once there was a boy, and he saw a little mountain, 
and he said, “ Father?” And his father said, “ What?” 

“ And he said, “ May I go up on that mountain?” And 
his father said, “ Yes.” So he began to climb up; and 
the more he tried to climb up, the more he kept slipping 
down. 

“ Then his father said, “ Catch hold of the trees, boy.” 
So he caught hold of the trees, and then he could climb 
very well. At last he got to the top; and he could see 
a great way. 

“He had an apple in his pocket, and he sat down and 
ate it. One of the seeds was a very big one, and so he 
planted it. Presently it came up, and began to grow 
very fast, and the boy thought he would get on it, and 


let it grow up with him; and so he could get up high 
in the air, and see farther, get up higher 


| | growing higher and higher, with him upon it.” 


“So he climbed up upon the tree, and it kept on 


“© Jonas,” said Rollo, “I don’t believe that story is 
true.” 

“Ts it true, Jonas?” said Nathan. 

«“Q, you'll hear,” said Jonas; “it will be true before I 
get through with it.” 

“ Will be true?” said Rollo. 

“Yes,” said Jonas; “you'll hear. The tree grew up 
higheg and higher, until the boy got so high in the 
air thie he could not see the ground.” 

“O Jonas!” said Rollo. 

“T don’t believe it,” said James. 

“ And the boy,” continued Jonas, “ began to be very 
much afraid he could not get down. So he began to 
climb down. When he got down a considerable way, 
| he saw a hole, and he crawled into it. He found the 
tree was hollow, and very large inside. It grew larger, 
and larger, and larger; and he found a great many 
large squirrels inthere. They were running about; and 
he began to chase them up and down the trunk of the 
tree, and into the hollow branches. 

By this time the boys had all got out of the garden, 
and were following Jonas as he walked along towards 
the barn. At the gate Jonas stopped with them to finish the 
story. They were all listening with the most eager m- 
terest. 

“Presently,” continued Jonas, “he heard a sound, as 
of somebody knocking. He thought the men had come 
to cut down the great tree, and that he should get killed. 
So he was very much frightened. He clung to the in- 
side of the tree, with his fingers in a crack, and tried to 
scream ; but he could not scream very loud. He could 
only say, 

“U—h; U—h; U—h; and then lie woke up.” 





ble. 





“ Woke up?” said Rollo and James both together. 

“ Yes,” said Jonas, “and found himself in bed, lying 
on his back, with the nightmare. So there’s your story, 
Nathan.” 

With these words Jonas walked off, leaving the boys 
mute and motionless, pondering over this extraordinary 
dream. After he had gone a little way, Rollo called out 
to him, and asked who the boy was. 

“T was the one,” said Jonas; “and the noise was 
Dorothy knocking for me to get up.” 

So Jonas went off to his work, and the boys to their 
play.—Jonas a Judge. 

—>— 
Lord Byron’s Opinion of Prayer. 


When his lordship was in Greece he said to Dr. Ken- 
nedy, a pious physician of his acquaintance, that he wish- 
ed he were a Christian. “I am tired,” said he, “and 
sick of every thing in life; there is no joy to be found 
on earth.” “Do you read the Bible?” said Dr. K. 
“Yes, and carefully.” “Do you pray?” Why, no, I 
don’t pray ; I have not got quite so far as that yet; but 
perhaps | shall by and by.” 

His lordship had not “got quite so far,” as that; he 
evidently felt that prayer would be a turning point in the 
passage from death to life; nor with all his vices and 
his settled infidelity dig he venture to account prayer of 
no value; for in that remarkable letter which he wrote 
to Mr. Shepherd, in reply to a communication informing 
him of a passage in the deceased Mrs. Shepherd’s se- 
cret diary, in which she fervently prayed for him, he 
said: “I can assure you that all the fame which ever 
cheated humanity into higher notions of its own impor- 
tance, would never weigh on my mind against the pure 
and pious interest which a virtuous being may be pleas- 
ed to take in my welfare. In this point of view I would 
not exchange the prayer of the deceased in my behalf 
for the united glory of Homer, Cesar and Napoleon.” 

Thus did even Lord Byron in his serious moments 
feel that “the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much ;” and he was over-awed with the 
spectacle of a Christian woman supplicating for him at 
the throne of Divine mercy. 

















—@g-— 
Contentment, 

A Sunday School teacher called to visit the grand- 
mother of one of her scholars, who was unwell; and, 
when rising to take her leave, inquired after her little 
pupil. The grandmother replied she was at work, and 
added, that she was a dutiful, loving, and contented 
child; expressing farther, her regret that she could not 
make her more comfortable. At this moment the child 
entered the room, and being asked by her teacher if she 
was not tired of work, replied, “O, no; for you know, 
teacher, that— 

‘ Some think it a hardship to work for their bread, 

Although for their good it was meant; 

But those who don’t work have no right to be fed, 

And the idle are never content.’ ”’ 


Adventure with a Bear, 


A short time since, while Mr. Isaac Foshay, of Stud- 
holm, K. C. and his servant man, accompanied by a lad, 





ee, 
(a son of Mr. Stark,) of fourteen years of age, were on an 
excursion shooting partridge, they fell in with a bear. 
Mr. F. who is noted for his temerity in such cases, with, 
out hesitation, fired his load in the bear’s face, hig man 
at the same firing into his side. Mr. Bruin was only ep, 
raged, but not seriously wounded, and proceeded ‘for, 
with to avenge the insult, by seizing the man and giy; 
him an affectionate hug. Mr. F. ran and seizing the 
bear by the beard, endeavored, not like David of old, to 
smite him, but to disengage the man—he, however, og 
himself into the same toils, as Bruin found room enough 
in his capacious arms for both. The lad seeing both 
lives in jeopardy, did not hesitate to place himself in the 
same situation, for at Mr. Foshay’s suggestion, he took 
his knife from his pocket, and severed the bear’s jugu. 
lar vein, and so put an end to the contest. 
[ St. John (NM. B.) Morning News, 
—_—~<> 
A Dog worth Having. 


The Baltimore Sun states that Mr. Knight of the 
Holiday Street Theatre, while passing along the streo 
the other day, accidentally dropped his pocket book, 
containing $50. When he had proceeded some distance, 
he discovered his loss, and was about retracing his steps 
to search for it, when he met his dog rnnning up to him 
with the pocket book in his mouth. The only reward 


the sagacious animal demanded, was a caress from his 
master. 


—~>— 

Never Brood over Misfortune. 

The person who sits down to brood over his misfor. 

tunes, or his deficiency of talents, is sure to be miser- 
But he who improves what little his Maker has 

given him, is sure of gaining double, and of accomplish. 

ing more in the end, than many who were naturally ep. 

dowed with better abilities, but misimproved them. 











POETRY. 








THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


It comes, it comes with golden sheaf, 

In the time of the sere and yellow leaf, 

And it flings the fruit from the bended tree, 
And scatters it round in its reckless glee ; 

It plays on the brow of the maiden fair, 

And parts, with its fingers, her raven hair. 

It comes, it comes, and its minstrel’s wing 

O’er the glassy lake is quivering, 

With music soft as the mellow strain 

Of zephyrs over the swelling main. 

It gladdens the vales as it floats along, 

And stream and mountain re-echo the song. 

It comes, it comes, like a fairy sprite, 

Arrayed in robes of gossamer yjte, 

And the carpet of leaves on the ground is spread, 
And the flowers yield ’neath its conquering tread, . 
For it strides along in its kindly way, 

Like shadows that flit at the close of day. 


It comes, it comes, and the ripened grain 
Is wreathing crowns for its golden rain, 
And the bright eye sparkles with liquid light, 
Like the star enthroned on the brow of night, 
And the teeming fields their offerings bring, 
At the sainted shrine of the Autumn King. 
cocamnetiprananee 
SAFETY. 

As on the mother’s breast, 

Safe in her watchful keeping, 

And softly hushed to rest, 

The little babe is sleeping ; 

Without a care, without a fear, 

Without a thought of darnger near ; 

So on my Saviour’s grace, 

My Saviour’s love confiding ; 

And till I see his face, 

Firm in His truth abiding ; 

As safe, as happy I may be, 

For Jesus watches overgme. 

[Hymns for Infant School. 


A FATHER. 
O Providence, 

What is there like a father to a son? 

A father, quick in love, wakeful in care,* 

Tenacious of his trust, proof in experience, 

Severe in honor, perfect in example, 

Stamp’d with authority ! 

aeenntiiee 

INSTABILITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 
Oh that this hour were past! Alas ’tis thus 
We wish us nearer to our graves, 
With fear of this, and with desire for that, 
Flying from one thing, following another, 





As rushing from the very thing itself 
For which we pray, towards that we pray against 





